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A    CITY  HOTEL. 


In  discussing  this  problem  let  us  consider  the  relation 
of  the  "building,  above  the  first  two  stories,  to  the  ground 
floor  plan,  which  usually  covers  the  whole  building  site. 
The  arrangement  of  the  light  courts  and  the  building  is 
naturally  governed  by  the  shape  of  the  lot.      In  this  discussion 
only  the  rectangular  building  lot  will  be  considered,  as 
irregular  shaped  lots  generally  solve  the  question  of  courts 
without  difficulty. 

The  conditions  which  govern  the  location  of  the  courts 
is  that  they  shall  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible  and  afford 
light  and  air  to  all  rooms,  which,  without  the  use  of  the  courts 
would  be  without  these  necessities.      As  many  rooms  as  possible 
are  placed  so  that  they  will  get  all  their  light  and  air  from 
the  street  side  of  the  building.      The  rooms  opposite  these 
outside  rooms  will  have  to  be  lighted  and  aired  from  an 
interior  court.      The  general  arrangement  is  therefor  a 
corridor  with  rooms  opening  from  it  on  both  sides,  one  row 
of  the  rooms  lighted  from  the  outside  and  the  other  from  an 
interior  court. 

The  simplest  case  is  where  we  have  a  narrow  lot  which  is 
just  wide  enough  for  two  rows  of  room^s  with  a  central 
corridor,  as  in  figure  1,  Plate  1.      This  is,  however,  a 
very  rare  occurrence.      The  Hotel  Touraine,  in  Boston,  is  an 
example  of  this  arrangement. 

One  of  the  most  common  examples  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
shown  in  figure  2,  Plate  1,  that  of  a  building  with  a 
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completely  enclosed  court,  with  rooms  on  all  sides. 
Examples  of  figure  3,  Plate  1,  are  the  Niagara  Hotel  at 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  the  Hotel  Schenley  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.      Figures  4  and  5,  Plate  1,  are  similar. 
Figure  6,  Plate  1,  is  the  typical  plan  of  the  New  Planters 
Hotel  at  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  at  San 
Francisco.      Figure  7,  plate  1,  is  an  example  of  the  plan  of 
the  Jefferson  Hotel  at  Richmond,  Virginia.      These  are  the 
more  common  "block  plans  of  the  hotels  as  they  are  built  to-day. 
Other  hotels  which  are  rather  exceptional  in  the  upper  floor 
plans  are  are  the  Hotel  Blenheim  at  Alantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
figure  8,  Plate  1,  which  is  a  SLimmer  resort  hotel,  and  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City,  figure  9,  Plate  1.  The 
Waldorf-Astoria  is  the  first  of  what  might  be  called  the 
modem  hotels  and  is  in  reality  two  hotels  which  were  built 
at  different  times  and  later  combined  into  one  large  hotel. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  really  high  class 
hotels  of  to-day. 


FIG.  9. 


Relation  of  the  Different  Floors.  -3- 
The  designing  of  a  large  city  hotel  of  to-day  is  a 
much  harder  task  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  in 
that  time  the  requirement  for  hotels  have  increased  so 
much  that  a  hotel  huilt  a  quarter  of  a  ceAtury  ago  would  be 
a  very  poor  model  to  follow.      The  hotels  of  that  time  were 
much  smaller  and  the  problems  of  construction  not  nearly  as 
difficult  as  they  are  to-day. 

In  the  planning  of  a  large  hotel  the  first  study  is 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sleex^irig  accommodations. 
The  disposition  of  the  upper  stories  can  be  established 
practically  without  much  reference  to  everything  below,  for 
with  our  modern  methods,  and  the  possibilities  which  steel 
puts  within  our  reach,  the  lower  stories  can  be  arranged  and 
divided  almost  without  reference  to  the  structural  lines  of 
support  from  above.      In  nearly  all  hotels,  in  fact,  the 
large  rooms  are  arranged  with  little  reference  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  building.      So  the  first  consideration  of  plan 
is  for  the  bed  rooms;  the  next  for  the  business  floor,  so  to 
speak,  including  the  dining  room,  offices,  etc.;  and  the  last 
to  be  considered  includes  the  kitchen  and  the  service 
quarters  generally.      These  can  be  tucked  away  to  an 
apparently  unlimited  extent  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  three  factors,  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  first  floor 
and  the  service,  are  almost  independent  of  each  other  and  will 
be  «?tudi.ed  separately. 


The  Bed  Room  Floor 
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There  are  three  trouhlesome  features  to  "be  considered  in 
the  planning  of  a  hotel,  namely,  beth  rooms,  fire  places, 
and  closets.      Before  the  days  of  modem  plumhing  few  hath 
rooms  were  huilt  but  it  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  nearly 
the  rule  in  every  first  class  hotel  to  provide  each  room  with 
a  bath  room,  or  at  least  arrange  rooms  with  one  bath  room 
ajoining  two  sleeping  rooms.      And  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  bath  rooms  themselves  there  are  two  distinct 
views.      Some  hold  that  so  long  as  the  bath  rooms  are  well 
ventilated,  outside  light  and  air  are  in  no  sense  necessities, 
and  that  only  on  rear  passages  and  courtyards  is  it  advisable 
to  give  up  space  on  an  outside  wall  for  direct  light  into  a 
bath  room.      Consequently,  following  this  supposition,  the 
bath  rooms  are  placed  inside  and  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
air  and  rarely  a  little  light  from  shafts  which  are  often 
reduced  to  an  extreme  minimtim.      In  a  general  way  the  plan  of 
lighting  the  bath  rooms  from  an  inside  well  seems  to  meet  with 
more  favor  in  the  West  than  it  does  in  the  East.  Whichever 
way  adopted,  permits,  if  properly  installed,  of  perfectly 
clean,  wholesome  bath  room.s,  but  it  seems  to  sound  more 
attractive  to  the  public  to  say  that  every  bath  room  has 
outside  air  and  light,  and  though  the  value  of  this  air  and 
light  may  be  exaggerated,  the  more  recent  hotels,  certainly 
in  the  East,  seemed  to  have  adhered  to  this  arrangement. 
As  to  the  question  as  to  whether  bath  rooms  pay  there  is 
little  doubt.      The  interest  on  the  extra  cost  of  the 
plumbing  fittings  is  not  sufficient  to  be  seriously 


considered  in  the  matter.      A  "bath  room  at  the  most  takes  up 
less  than  A.0%  as  much  room  as  a  single  sleeping  room,  hut  on 
the  other  hand  a  room  with  a  hath  generally  rents  for  about 
50%  morethan  a  room  without  a  hath,  and  furthermore,  it  rents 
much  quicker,  so  that  from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view 
it  would  seem  to  he  desirable  that  every  room,  in  a  large  hotel 
should  have  its  independent  hath  room. 

When  the  hath  rooms  are  placed  against  an  outside  wall 
the  problem  of  closets  becomes  a  very  simple  one,  as  the  total 
depth  of  the  bath  room  is  not  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
average  depth  of  the  chambers  and  the  remaining  space  works 
in  very  nicely  for  closet  room. 

The  size  of  bed  rooms  in  a  hotel  is  something  which  has 
diminished  a  great  deal  within  the  last  few  years.  To-day 
bed  rooms  are  often  less  than  300  sqft.  in  area,  and  in  some 
hotels  they  are  even  as  small  as  9'  x  12',  though  this  is  an 
inadvisable  minimum.      In  most  first  class  hotels  the  rooms 
average  from  9  *  x  16  *  up  to  17  feet  square  in  size.  Unless 
considerations  of  expense  are  to  be  considered  paramount,  it 
may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  no  bed  room  ought  to  be  less 
than  150  sqft,  in  area. 

There  are  several  features  that  enter  into  the 
equipment  of  each  sleeping  room.      The  heating  is  by  a  steam 
coil  concealed  in  a  window  seat,  drawing  air  from  out  of 
doors  and  controlled  by  something  analogous  to  the  Johnson 
system,  so  that  all  the  guest  has  to  do  is  to  turn  a  pointer 
on  the  wall  beside  his  bed  to  the  degree  of  heat  he  desires. 
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the  pointer  actuating  an  electric  or  a  pneumatic  device  which 
opens  or  closes  the  steam  valves.      The  door  to  the  corridor 
is  usually  provided  with  a  transom,  "but  it  is  customary  to 
cover  the  glass  with  a  muslin  screen  so  that  reflections  can 
not  he  seen  from  the  outside.      Each  room,  furthermore,  is 
equipped  with  a  telephone  communicating  to  a  central  station 
in  the  hotel  "by  which  the  wants  of  the  tenant  can  he  known. 
The  room  is  lighted  hy  a  central  chandelier  controlled  hy  a 
switch  near  the  door,  besides  which  there  are  bracket  lights 
each  side  of  the  dressing  tahle, 

A  notable  feature  of  all  first  class  hotels  to-day  is  the 
attention  given  to  special  suites.      These  suites  are  what  are 
termed  state  apartments  and  are  furnished  and  decorated  very 
elaborately.      These  suites  are,  in  a  sense,  however,  mere 
flourishes,  as  the  steady  income  of  a  hotel  comes  from  the 
regular  patron  who  asks  only  for  a  comfortahle  room  and  hath 
and  runs  up  a  greater  portion  of  his  bill  in  the  cafe  or  the 
dining  room, 

A  modern  hotel  has  very  little  in  the  upper  stories  except 
the  sleeping  rooms,      it  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  provide 
only  a  slight  accommodation  for  linen  and  storage  on  each 
floor,  rather  massing  accommodations  for  such  purposes  in  one 
place.      Each  story,  however,  is  provided  with  a  maid's  closet, 
a  men's  and  a  women's  toilet  room,  and  very  often  a  single 
public  bath  room;  and  then  of  course  there  are  the  service 
stairs,  and  there  is  usually  on  each  floor  a  serving  room 
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connected  "by  a  dumb  waiter  to  the  stories  below,  from  which 
meals  can  be  served  to  rooms. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  precise  data  as  to  servants* 
apartments  in  a  modem  hotel.      The  tendency  is  growing  every 
year  to  eliminate  residential  servants  as  far  as  possible  and 
to  oblige  all  who  are  connected  with  a  hotel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  house-keeper  and  the  manager,  to  live 
outside.      As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  pretty  expensive 
luxury  to  house  servants  under  any  conditions  in  a  first  class 
hotel.      ^Yhen  these  are  accommodated  in  a  hotel  their  rooms 
are  either  disposed  around  inner  wells,  or  what  is  a  better 
v/ay,  the  entire  upper  floor  is  given  to  their  accommodation. 

The  width  of  corridors  in  the  upper  stories  generally 
varies  from  6'  to  11'  and  many  hotel  men  regard  nine  feet  as 
an  extreme  minimum  width. 

As  to  the  elevators,  they  should,  at  least,  be  arranged 
in  pairs,  but  the  service  need  not  be  specially  rapid,  and  it 
has  been  found  better  generally  to  concentrate  the  elevators 
at  one  point  rather  than  to  spread  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  building. 


The    Main  Floor. 
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The  keynote  of  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  floor 
of  a  modern  first  class  hotel  is  ample  circulation  and 
publicity.      Everything  is  subserved  to  affording  opportunity 
to  the  guests  to  see  each  other  and  themselves,  and  to  have 
abundant  space  in  which  to  promenade,  to  show  themselves  and 
to  observe.      Consequently  a  great  deal  of  space  is  given  up 
to  mere  circulation  and  lounging  rooms.      The  main  apartment, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  at  once  hall,  rotunda,  office, 
news  room  and  reception  room.      The  dining  room  must  be  close 
at  hand,  and,  if  possible,  separated  from  the  strictly 
so-called  public  space  by  either  draped  openings  or  large 
windows.      The  corridors  are  made  of  ample  proportions,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  each  corridor  leads  to  some  notable 
feature  so  as  to  tempt  the  visitor  to  investigate. 
Everything  is  for  show  and  to  carry  out  the  appearance  of 
well  bred  interested  leisure  which  is  so  prominent  in  our 
city  hotels.      There  are  a  few  features  which  are  common  to 
all  and  which  are  essential.      The  main  entrance  is  directly 
into  the  lobby.      Most  of  the  modern  hotels  are  equipped 
with  revolving  doors  which  obviate  the  necessity  for  any 
vestibules  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the  possibility 
of  abundance  of  light  for  the  large  rooms  which  are 
necessitated  by  the  program.      Everybody  can  enter  from  the 
main  entrance,  but  it  is  a  feature  of  hotel  etiquette  that 
a  lady  shall  enter  by  a  separate  entrance,  if  possible  on 
one  side,  and,  that,  close  by  the  ladies*  entrance,  there 
shall  be  a  small  waiting  room,  called,  by  courtesy,  the 
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ladies*  waiting  parlor,  which  is  usually  a  convenient  resting 
place  on  the  way  either  to  the  elevators,  which  ought  to  l>e 
close  at  hand,  or  to  the  dining  room,  which  should  never  "be 
far  distant.      Types  of  this  arrangement  may  he  seen  in  the 
New  Willard,  at  V/ashington,  the  Hotel  Touraine,  at  Boston, 
and  also  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  at  Chicago. 

It  is  apparently  not  considered  essential  that  the  office 
or  the  main  lohby  or  waiting  rooms  of  a  hotel  shall  be 
abundantly  lighted  from  out  of  doors.      It  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lobby  and  office  surroundings  if  daylight 
can  be  introduced  even  in  limited  quantities,  but  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  so  arrange  the  first  floor  as  to  dispense 
entirely  with  artificial  light,  and  it  apparently  is  not  an 
imperative  need  to  do  so. 

The  location  of  the  desk  must  be  carefully  studied. 
The  clerks  are  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on  everyone  who  enters 
or  leaves  the  hotel,  and  the  registry  book  should,  if  possible, 
be  visable  at  a  glance  to  guests  entering  the  front  door. 
The  office  includes  a  main  counter  where  the  guests  are 
received  and  registered  and  rooms  assigned  them.  Usually 
there  is  a  distinct  portion  set  aside  for  the  reception  of 
the  keys,  letters,  etc.,  and  the  cashier's  desk  is  usually 
an  extension  of  the  main  counter.      Beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
the  main  desk  or  office  shall  be  in  full  view  of  the  main 
entrance,  there  seems  to  be  really  nothing  that  governs 
its  position. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  various  features  which  have  to  "be 
accommodated  on  the  main  floor  calls  for  the  excercise  of  a 
good  deal  of  ingenuity.      There  must  "be  space  for  a  telephone 
operator* 3  desk  with  at  least  two  telephone  tooths  immediately 
ajoining. 

The  coat  or  check  room  is  another  feature  that  receives 
far  less  attention  than  it  should.      A  coat  roox  is  never  too 
big,  hut  it  is  often  too  small.      It  should  fce  on  the  main  floor 
immediately  opposite  the  main  desk,  and  in  a  rough  general 
way  the  number  of  square  feet  should  approximately  equal  the 
number  of  rooms  in  the  hotel.      This  of  course  is  the  crudest 
kind  of  approximation,  but  it  appears  to  fit  some  of  the  more 
convenient  coat  rooms.      Immediately  ajacent  to  this  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  service  elevators  it  is  well  to  have 
a  trunk  room. 

Space  must  also  be  provided  for  a  telegraph  office. 
If  the  hotel  includes  a  ticker  in  its  equipment,  this  apparatus 
is  usually  placed  in  the  cafe  or  in  the  bar  room. 

The  news  stand  is  usually  very  prominently  placed  in  the 
main  lobby.      It  is  seldom  especially  arranged  for  and  more 
often  consists  simply  of  a  counter  built  out  into  the  room 
from  one  wall.      For  an  ordinary  hotel  a  space  10*  x  14'  would 
be  ample.      The  theatre  office  is  usually  run  in  connection 
with  the  news  stand  and  needs  no  special  provision. 

There  should  be  a  small  ladies*  waiting  room  reached  by 
a  separate  entrance  from  out  of  doors,  opposite  the  elevators 
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if  possible,  and  close  by  the  main  desk.      This  is  used  only 
occasionally  and  only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  and  a  very 
small  apartment  answers  the  purpose.      Besides  this  there 
should  he  a  writing  room,  a  library  and  a  ladies*  parlor. 
These  are  purely  show  rooms.      They  are  used  so  little  that  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  any  data  as  to  sizes,  and  their 
location  depends  entirely  upon  what  is  left  of  the  floor  area 
after  the  main  offices  and  the  dining  room  are  set  off. 

It  is  usual  in  hotels  of  to-day  to  place  the  cafe  and  the 
barroom  in  the  basement  and  reserve  the  restaurant  on  the  main 
floor  for  ladies  alone  or  with  escorts.      The  dining  room  in 
the  majority  of  cases  occupies  the  most  prominent  corner  and  is 
disposed  so  as  to  get  all  the  daylight  possible.  Quite 
frequently  the  dining  room  is  helped  out  by  the  so-called 
palm  garden,  in  which  the  service  is  supposed  to  be  a  little 
less  formal,  though  practically  there  is  no  difference. 

The  size  of  the  dining  room  in  its  relation  to  the  hotel 
is  something  governed  entirely  by  local  conditions.  The 
number  of  guests  which  can  be  accommodated  in  a  room  varies 
from  one  for  every  twelve  feet    in  area,  which  is  rather 
crowded,  to  one  for  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  area, 
which  is  probably  as  near  an  approximation  of  the  average  as 
could  be  made.      There  are  few  first  class  hotels  which 
depend  entirely  upon  registered  guests  for  patronage  of  the 
dining  rooms,  and  the  traffic  from  outsiders  is  the  largest 
source  of  revenue.      The  most  practical  rule  seems  to  be  to 
plan  the  lobbies,  ladies*  waiting  room,  etc.,  as  restricted  as 
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will  give  satisfaction,  and  allot  all  the  rest  of  the  space 
in  the  first  story  to  the  dining  room. 

It  may  he  said  that  opportunities  for  systematic  planning 
are  extremely  few.      Any  attempt  to  plan  academically,  to 
"balance  the  parts,  to  preserve  or  mark  axes,  is  generally 
wrecked  by  conditions  of  site,  exposure  or  practical 
requirements.      Apparently  the  hotels  which  are  most 
architectural  in  treatment  are  not  necessarily  the  most 
popular  or  the  "best  patronized,  and  the  main  essentials  seem 
to  be  a  large,  monumental,  lavishly  decorated  lobby  entered 
directly  from  the  street,  a  magnificent,  richly  appointed 
dining  room,  and  especially  ample  circulation. 


The  Basement, 
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Just  as  the  key  of  the  arrangement  of  the  first  floor 
of  a  hotel  is  liberal,  easy  circulation  for  the  guests,  so 
the  key  of  the  arrangement  of  the  "basement  is  literal,  direct 
and  easy  facilities  for  transportation  of  supplies,  from  their 
reception  at  the  service  entrance,  through  the  store  rooms, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  to  the  door  of  the  dining  room. 
The  ideal  arrangement  is  one  in  which  all  supplies  are  brought 
in  at  one  point,  where  they  are  received  and  checked  by  a 
special  clerk,  assigned  to  store  rooms  which  are  near  at  hand, 
these  store  rooms  being  close  by  the  cooks'  headquarters, 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  begin  the  service 
departments,  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  those  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  food  on  the  one  side  to  mingle  or 
interfere  with  the  waiters  who  deliver  the  finished  products. 
The  part  of  the  architect  in  planning  this  portion  of  the 
hotel  is  limited  to  the  providing  of  sufficient  area  to 
approximately  accommodate  what  is  likely  to  be  needed  in 
connection  with  the  kitchen  and  dependencies.      The  exact 
subdivision  of  the  space,  the  placing  of  the  different 
appliances,  is  usually  intrusted  to  one  of  the  firms  of 
contractors  who  make  a  specialty  of  fitting  hotels  and  who 
are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  needs  and  how  to  meet  them 
than  is  the  case  with  the  architect  in  ordinary  practice. 
The  architect  should,  however,  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
problem  in  a  general  way  so  that  he  may  intelligently  plan 
and  provide  space  for  the  work  of  the  specialist. 
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In  most  modem  hotels  of  to-day  all  the  space  in  the 
basement  with  the  exception  of  the  space  given  up  to  cafes, 
billiard  rooms  and  barber  shops,  is  given  up  to  the  kitchens, 
store  rooms,  etc.      Very  rarely  is  too  much  space  alio ted 
for  such  purposes. 

As  a  rough  approximate  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  area 
of  the  kitchen  and  dependencies  should  be  equal  in  square 
feet  to  ten  times  the  number  of  sleeping  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
That  is  to  say  a  three  hundred  room  hotel  would  require  a 
total  area  for  kitchens,  etc.,  of  about  three  thousand  square 
feet.      Like  all  rules  of  this  kind,  however,  such 
approximation  should  be  used  with  great  care,  as  conditions 
often  make  it  impossible  to  gauge  the  size  of  a  kitchen  by 
the  number  of  rooms  in  the  hotel.      In  some  respects  a  better 
rule  to  follow  is  to  make  the  arrangement  of  ranges,  steam 
kettles  and  serving  tables  as  compact  as  possible  and  then 
give  the  balance  of  all  the  room  that  can  be  spared  to  the 
store  rooms,  refrigerators,  wine  rooms,  etc.      By  making 
the  actual  cooking  space  restricted,  a  considerable  gain  can 
be  had  in  time  of  service,  and  anything  which  reduces  the 
distance  in  feet  from  the  cooks'  table  to  the  dining  room 
means  quicker  and  better  service.      It  seems  that  in  most 
cases  that  the  lack  of  space  is  generally  in  the  storage. 
With  more  am.ple  space  for  storage,  supplies  can  be  purchased 
in  larger  quantities  and  will  be  more  readily  available  when 
wanted. 
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The  kitchen  and  immediate  dependencies  are  of  course  the 
principal  features  of  the  basement,  but  there  is  considerable 
other  accommodation  required  in  a  large  hotel.      There  should 
be  a  dining  room  for  the  help,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
hotels  separate  dining  rooms  are  arranged  for  the  men  and 
women,      A  dining  room  20*  x  30'  would  answer  for  help  for 
anything  except  the  very  largest  hotels,  as  the  servants  never 
all  eat  at  once.      Then  there  should  be  ample  locker  rooms 
for  the  help,  sufficient  to  give  in  a  general  way  a  third  as 
many  lockers  as  there  are  sleeping  rooms  in  the  hotel. 
Lavatories  and  conveniences  of  this  sort  of  course  have  to  be 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  building.      There  should  be  a 
room  for  the  head  steward,  and  in  a  large  hotel  it  is 
customary  to  provide  one  for  an  assistant  steward,  in  addition 
to  which  the  chef  requires  a  room  for  himself,  each  of  these 
rooms  being  about  150  square  feet  in  area.      Space  should 
also  be  provided  for  laundry  and  drying  rooms,  together 
occupying,  for  a  three  hundred  room  hotel,  a  space  about 
30'  X  50*.      There  are  also  a  host  of  other  requirements  of 
minor  importance  for  which  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  they 
vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  circumstances. 

It  is  usual  in  a  large  hotel  to  provide  in  the  basement 
for  a  billiard  room  with  at  least  three  tables,  for  a  barber 
shop  accommodating  not  less  than  four  chairs,  and  in  addition 
to  the  cafe,  to  plan  for  a  barroom,  which  should  be  arranged 
so  that  one  can  enter  at  one  end  and  leave  at  the  other,  the 
bar  occupying  the  entire  side  of  the  room.      An  apartm.ent 
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15'  X  24'  should  be  ample  for  the  largest  of  barrooms. 
The  men's  public  lavatories  for  the  guests  are  also  usually- 
placed  in  the  basement  convenient  to  the  billiard  room,  to 
the  barroom  and  to  the  main  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story. 
The  boot-blacking  stand  with  accommodation  for  not  less  than 
four  chairs  is  best  placed  in  an  ante-room  ajoining  the 
lavatory.      It  goes  without  saying  that  all  these  basement 
rooms  should  be  kept  bright  and  clean  in  appearance  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  most  ample  and  thorough  ventilation. 

The  construction  of  the  walls  and  partitions  about  the 
kitchen,  store  rooms,  etc.,  is  usually  of  such  nature  as  to 
admit  of  being  readily  and  thoroughly  cleaned.      There  is  no 
material  which  seems  to  answer  so  thoroughly  for  walls  in 
this  connection  as  enameled  brick.      Thin  partitions  where 
practicable,  are  often  made  of  heavy  wire  netting  so  as  to 
allow  of  ample  ventilation,  and  where  wooden  partitions  are 
necessary  they  are  best  set  up  six  inches  above  the  floor  so 
as  to  prevent  accumulation  of  dirt.      None  of  the  floors 
anywhere  in  the  basement  should  be  of  wood,  and  where  plaster 
is  considered  necessary  it  seems  to  be  the  practice  to  coat  it 
with  enamel  paint. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
steam  and  power  plant  and  the  machinery.      These  constitute  a 
very  large  item.      In  most  cases  the  entire  sub-basement  is 
devoted  to  these  purposes  and  there  is  generally  little  room 
left.      The  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
planning  of  boilers  and  machinery  in  a  hotel  are  about  the 
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same  as  those  which  are  involved  in  the  construction  of  any 
large  "building,  except,  however,  that  in  all  first  class  hotels 
an  ice  and  refrigerating  machine  constitutes  a  very  important 
factor.      This  again  is  a  matter  for  expert  advice,  hut  in  a 
general  way  it  may  he  said  that  a  hotel  with  three  hundred 
rooms  would  require  a  maximum  capacity  of  ahout  thirty  tons  of 
refrigeration  per  day,  which  would  consume  in  the  vicinity 
of  four  hundred  horse  power  hours  in  steaa,  and  the  entire  ice 
plant  would  require  a  floor  area  of  about  one  thousand  square 
feet.      If  ice  is  to  be  made  in  any  great  quantities  the 
available  floor  space  should  be  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  devising  the  electric  generating  plant  for  a  hotel, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  be 
used  in  the  kitchen,  etc.      There  are  a  number  of  devices, 
such  as  ice  cream  freezers,  egg  beaters,  knife  cleaners  and 
sharpeners,  which  are  operated  to  advantage  by  small 
Independent  motors.      For  a  three  hundred  room  hotel  it  would 
be  well  to  allow  thirty-five  horse  power  for  fans,  motors, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  the  kitchen,  including  the  dumb- 
waiters. 

The  stairs  between  the  kitchens  and  the  dining  room  are 
best  arranged  in  pairs,  so  that  the  waiters  can  ascend  on  one 
side  and  descend  on  the  other.      When  this  is  impracticable, 
single  stairways  should  be  not  less  than  six  feet  wide,  with  a 
strong  hand  rail  down  the  center.      Dumb-waiters  are  provided 
to  run  from  the  kitchen  to  the  serving  room  of  the  floor  above, 
and  where  practicable,  from  the  kitchen  through  the  private 
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serving  rooms  in  each  of  the  sleeping  floors.      An  automatic 
electric  dumb-waiter  which  can  be  set  so  as  to  stop  at  any 
given  floor  is  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  good  practice  where  possible  to  carry  a  separate 
smoke  pipe  from  each  range,  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  draught. 
Where  the  ranges  are  set  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  the 
draught  has  to  be  down  and  across  under  the  floor.  The 
separate  smoke  pipes  from  the  ranges  are  sometimes  combined 
in  a  single  vertical  shaft,  but  it  is  better  to  carry  the 
pipes  up  independently  above  the  roof,  enclosing  them  in  a 
large  shaft  which  serves  as  ventilation  exhaust  from  the 
kitchen  and  connect  directly  to  the  metal  hood  enclosing  the 
tops  of  the  ranges.      For  a  three  hundred  room  hotel  the  size 
of  this  exhaust  duct  would  be  about  fifty  square  feet. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  is  used  so  continuously 
around  a  hotel  has  made  practicable  the  utilization  of 
artesian  wells  sunk  within  the  premises.      Many  of  our  largest 
hotels  draw  their  supply  for  boilers  and  for  washing  froai 
wells  and  occasionally  the  well  furnishes  water  of 
sufficiently  excellent  quality  to  be  used  for  drinking 
purposes.      This  results  not  only  in  great  economy,  but  makes 
the  control  of  the  water  system  much  easier.      If  an  artesian 
well  is  to  be  provided  for,  the  space  for  pumps  would  be 
about  fifteen  feet  square. 
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In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  in  a  problem  so 
complex  as  the  modern  hotel,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  exact  rules  for  planning  or  arrengeinent  which 
could  be  applied  indiscriminately.      There  is  no  structure 
with  which  the  architect  has  to  deal  that  calls  for  a  larger 
amount  of  specialized  technical  knowledge. 
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DATA  SHEET. 


Bath  room,  maxiimim  area  is  40%  of  a  single  sleeping  room. 
Bed  room,  minimum  area  not  mess  than  150  square  feet. 
Corridor,  minimum  width  is  9  feet. 

Coat  room,  area  in  sqft.  =  niamber  of  rooms  in  hotel. 

News  stand,  alDout  10'  x  14*  in  size. 

Dining  room,  20  sqft.  allowed  for  each  person. 

Kitchen,  area  in  sqft.  =  10  x  numher  of  sleeping  rooms. 

Service  dining  room,  ahout  20*  x  30'  in  size. 

Service  lockers,  one  third  as  many  lockers  as  sleeping  rooms. 

Head  steward's  room,  about  150  sqft.  in  area. 

Chef's  room,  about  150  sqft.  in  area. 

Laundry  and  drying  room,  ahout  30'  x  50 '  in  size. 

Barroom,  about  15'  x  24'  in  size. 

Exhaust  duct  from  kitchen,  about  50  sqft.  in  area. 

Pumps  for  artesian  wells,  about  225  sqft.  in  area. 

Note:     All  the  data  given  above  was  taken  from  well  known 
hotels  and  is  fairly  reliable.      But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  conditions  in  different  localities  vary  and  therefor  this 
data  should  be  used  merely  as  a  guide  to  give  the  architect 
some  idea  as  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  rooms  of 
the  hotel.      For  many  rooms,  such  as  dining  rooms,  parlors,  etc., 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  data  as  the 
requirements  for  such  rooms  varies  so  much  in  different 
localities. 
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